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but myths, and occupy himself with hauling its upholstery into the present; or
he can project the drama of life around him on the screen of the past. As I
have understood it, the art of Kalidasa, Shakespeare, of Scott, Hugo and
Dumas is of the latter variety. And with my limited powers, I have always
endeavoured to keep the ideal of this art before me, and to bring the romance
into close correspondence with life. Romanticism, I felt, was too much in the
clouds.1

Again he adds:

The dominant theme of most of my works is love, not as a thing to be
talked of with a hushed voice or stifled by conventional, situation or poetic
phrases, but love as he bestrides the modern world, leaving footprints in tears
and in blood in defiance of moral preceptors or sanctimonious humbugs and
cold-blooded prudes. I have tried to view this emotion through its weakness
and strength, its anguish, turmoil and tragedy, its sublime surrender
and no less glorious joy. I have done it in the belief that in its frank delinea-
tion alone lies its poetry and its glory, and its only chance of escape from sor-
didness and vulgarity. In pursuing this idea, I have been guilty of offending
against the literary conventions of Gujarata. But life, in its reality, is sacred
to me; not so much the laws made to bind it.3

Ill

The very first work of Munshi, Veram Vasulnta, is one
of his best, because it strikes the keynote of all his later
writings. The vision of India, great in the future as she
was in the past, nay even greater, is always before the
author's mind. The story begins with the struggles of a
young man, Jagat, against dire poverty. Raghubhai, an
official of the small state of Ratnagadh, takes the fatherless
boy and his mother under his protection. Jagat becomes
strongly attached to a neighbour's little daughter, Tanman.
His mother's attraction proves too much for Raghubhai
and, with her son, she has to take refuge in the house of
her husband's elder brother at Surat to escape dishonour.

Years pass, and Jagat, now a college student, meets
his Tanman again, now in the spring-flush of youth
and beauty at Dumas, near Surat. The vacation, a dream of
happiness, passes away all too soon. The lovers part with
tears, and as they kiss, are observed by the step-mother of
Tanman. She is indignant; caste rules forbid her marry-
ing Jagat; Tanman is sacrificed at the altar of caste and
married to a rake. On the other hand Jagat returns home
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